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and Politics in Japan 


By ALBERT R. BRINKMAN 
Supervising Principal, American School in Japan, Tokyo 


Japan’s receNT Yoshida government sponsored 
two controversial education bills which became 
legal statute in May, 1954, after months of inter- 
mittent debate. They were aimed at the 500,- 
000-strong Japan Teachers’ Union (JTU) to re- 
strict political activities of teachers. There is 
reason to fear the damaging effect these laws can 
have on education in a country emerging from 
the cocoon stage of democracy. To understand 
the controversy over the new laws, some of the 
two-dozen government-itemized incidents which 
have impelled such legislation should be re- 
viewed. 

Perhaps the springboard event was the Yama- 
guchi prefecture diary case. Here the summer- 
vacation, union-prepared, student diaries, some- 
what like a workbook, were exposed by the local 
board of education as being politically biased. 
By way of rebuttal, the JTU maintained that 
the required diaries merely reflected the spirit 





of occupation-sponsored texts on the new democ- 
racy still in use and were techniques for para- 
phrasing the meaning of the nation’s new con- 
stitution. Elsewhere a diary for classroom use 
was distributed carrying compositions praising 
Red China. 

In December, 1953, parents in a Kyoto lower 
secondary school, similar to our junior high 
school, complained that some teachers pushed an 
educational program advocating peace and op- 
position to U.S. military bases and rearmament 
by using the Japanese Communist paper, Aka- 
hata, as a text. During November, 1953, a 
teacher in an elementary school gave a demon- 
stration lesson in which the subject of ‘‘work- 
ing people’’ was stressed. His students were 
steered into criticizing capitalism and advocat- 
ing the development of a socialistic society. 

Another widely publicized JTU activity was 
the teacher-wide financial solicitation and sup- 





port of the controversial film ‘‘Hiroshima.’’ 
Also during 1953, the expenses to send delegates 
to some of the European ‘‘peace congresses’’ 
were footed by the JTU. 

Adding further fuel to the cold war between 
the JTU and the government, the union criticized 
the government for ‘‘thought investigation,’’ al- 
legedly conducted by the National Police Re- 
serve (NPR) throughout the country, of teach- 
ers suspected of being ‘‘politically active.’’ 
While the police admitted that they had made 
a routine check of suspected subversives, they 
declared it was coincidental that some of those 
apprehended were teachers. 

As the warfare’s tempo continued, it passed 
into a rather intense propaganda stage. The 
NPR distributed a report on ‘‘Group Activities 
of the Japan Communist Party within the Japan 
Teachers’ Union.’’ To counteract the union 
offensive, the Yoshida Liberal Party featured an 
article in its February, 1954, party bulletin, 
‘‘Why We Curb the Political Activities of 
School Teachers.”’ 

In retaliation, the JTU published a number of 
pamphlets, one of which was entitled ‘‘ Let’s Not 
Smear the Classroom Platform with Muddy 
Police Boots.’’ Education Minister Odachi was 


criticized for his iron-rule administration as 


mayor of the Japan-occupied Singapore. An- 
other agency involved in the printed warfare 
was the Education Ministry, which stressed the 
need, in an official bulletin, of protecting stu- 
dents against red-tinged school teachers. The 
JTU made a legal issue of the bulletin, charg- 
ing that the publication, emanating from a gov- 
ernment agency, was a document with political 
purposes and, as such, violated the criminal 
code. 

The two bills curbing teacher political activity 
were really a double-barreled legislative attempt 
to achieve the same aim, educational neutrality. 
One bill, for ‘‘Preservation of Neutrality in 
Compulsory Education,’’ clearly invalidated 
clauses in the 1947 Basic Education Law which 
already specifically restricts excessive political 
activities by teachers. The 1947 law prohibits 
biased political education and like activities 
within the schools. The new law and its com- 
panion, a set of ‘‘Special Regulations Concern- 
ing Educational Public Service Workers,’’ lim- 
its political activities of teachers outside the 
school. 
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To secure ‘‘neutrality of education’’ it would 
be illegal for teachers or educational organiza- 
tions, as specified in the laws, to support or op- 
pose a cabinet or a candidate of election; to 
subvert the constitution or the government 
through violence; and to campaign, sponsor, or 
participate in any activity for political pur- 
poses. Education Minister Odachi declared he 
did not believe the laws violated constitutional 
rights since ‘‘teachers, once they left the teach- 
ing field, can have their freedom returned at 
any time.’’ This implied that a person should 
quit teaching if he wished to have political 
freedom. 

Once in the Diet mill, the bills were subject 
to several revisions, the result of compromises 
by the three political parties jockeying for con- 
trol of the government. Political fireworks out- 
side the Diet were more notable than debate on 
the bills themselves. As finally adopted by the 
House of Representatives, the bills were essen- 
tially carbon copies of the original cabinet 
drafts. 

Adding to the political frenzy, and no doubt 
impelling more immediate House action, was the 
ill-timed piece of strategy staged by the JTU 
on Sunday, March 14, 1954. A few days previ- 
ously, the JTU had ordered classes to be held 
that day in all public schools, with the day fol- 
lowing, Monday, to be a school holiday, allow- 
ing teachers to hold a public protest rally on the 
proposed legislation. A reported 70% of the 
teachers observed the class suspension order, 
creating an unfavorable impression that school 
children were being manipulated to suit JTU 
purposes. Government and public anxiety after 
this was heightened, and in about a week the 
House passed the bills. 

Internal dissension within the parties, a mo- 
tion of nonconfidence against Odachi, and dis- 
ciplinary action against government officials who 
bartered for co-operation on the bills indicated 
how deeply party politics was involved. In 
effect, the government tried to railroad the bills 
into law without sufficient preparation and un- 
derstanding. Even the Ministry of Justice ob- 
jected to the slipshod wording of the ‘‘ political 
neutrality’’ bill, since, in eagerness to restrain 
teachers, the bill stated that ‘‘anyone who in- 
cites or instigates’’ should be subject to penalty. 

During April upper house action on the bills 
was quiet. There appeared a possibility that 
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the bills would die there with the current session 
of the Diet about to run out. Aside from the 
fact that the session was extended two weeks to 
accommodate pressing legislative matters, in- 
cluding the education bills, two events during 
the first two weeks of May brought the question 
of education back to the public eye. The one, 
an amendment engineered by the Ryokufukai, 
a strong independent bloe in the upper house, 
marked a defeat for the Yoshida government. 
However, that action was completely overshad- 
owed by the great national uproar over ‘‘The 
Kyoto Affair.”’ 

The affair stemmed from a transfer order 
given three teachers in a Kyoto lower secondary 
school at the end of March for alleged biased 
teaching. The teachers ignored the municipal 
board of education order and continued teach- 
ing, declaring the action to be improper person- 
nel management. The teachers were formally 
dismissed on May 5. The JTU seized the situ- 
ation as a measure to gain public sympathy dur- 
ing final discussion on the education bills. How- 
ever, subsequent union actions only served to 
stiffen public attitude toward the JTU. The 
affair was further evidence of a rift between the 
school administration and the municipal board 
of education. It also exposed the board’s in- 
ternal weakness in not meeting the original 
issues leading up to the transfer order. 

The board officially closed the school. But the 
next step in the affair was decidedly bold action 
and not one inclined to win public support for 
teachers. A few days after the closing, the local 
JTU chapter took over the school under its own 
auspices and began to hold classes. In defeat 
and desperation the board eventually established 
temporary classrooms in a municipal building 
and made plans for supplementing lessons. The 
three dismissed teachers joined the red armband 
faculty in the school. All of the board’s ad- 
ministrative personnel licensed to teach were 
mobilized to serve as temporary teachers wear- 
ing white armbands. 

On the opening day of the dual school setup, 
1,300 of the 1,800 students returned to the in- 
surgent school. In a few days, though, the at- 
tendence began to even off. Both sides used 
mobile amplifier vans to attract students. 

To add a further touch of absurdity to the 
entire affair, the JTU took action to bring the 
municipal board into district court to have the 
dismissal charges nullified, since ‘‘the decision 
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. was adopted at a meeting which was held 
behind closed doors, whereas all meetings should 


be open to the public.’’ Eventually the Kyoto 
prefectural board of education stepped in to 
mediate the affair. By the end of the month 
the dual school arrangement was still in effect, 
but a three-point plan of settlement was reached. 
The agreement called for a transfer of all 45 
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teachers, except those three dismissed, to other 
schools and consideration given to their assign- 
ment preferences. The school was reopened on 
June 1 and no disciplinary action taken against 
the 45 teachers. The JTU stated that ‘‘the 
mediation plan did not touch on the basic ques- 
tion of whether the education program at the 
. . . School was biased or not.’’ 

The Ryokufukai-proposed amendments to the 
two bills which passed the House of Councillors 
were returned to the lower house which had 
passed the original government-drafted bills. 
During the closing days of the month the lower 
house hurriedly put its stamp of approval to 
the amended bills and they became law. Very 
likely action on the two bills would have been 
delayed had the Kyoto affair not flared up. 

The two points of revision in the bills eased 
the penalty measures from criminal punishment 
to administration disciplinary action for person- 
nel affected by the laws. This took away the 
sting of police interference simply on the pre- 
text of suspicion. Also, the words ‘‘for the pur- 
pose of’’ were eliminated from the neutrality 
bill which prohibited ‘‘education for the pur- 
pose of making the students support or oppose a 
certain political party.’’ This revision lessened 
the danger of too loose an interpretation of ac- 
tivities. The government felt that those words 
were necessary to insure control of the situation. 

Now that the bills have become law, all par- 
ticipants in the controversy have cause to give 
serious consideration to the future of education 
in Japan. The government should not overlook 
the fact that the public-at-large, as well as those 
professional men called to testify at public hear- 
ings, opposed the bills as a matter of principle. 
Furthermore, indiscriminate execution of the 
laws would only provoke resentment amongst the 
professional ranks and possibly intensify leftist 
activities. While the militant element must be 
curbed, hasty use of disciplinary measures by 
the government would only tend to kill some 
of the budding growth in democratic practices. 

Insofar as the teachers-at-large are concerned, 
such laws should not be considered exclusively 
as measures to intimidate. There should be no 
sudden change in methods and return to the 
days of regimentation. Teachers should be as- 
sured the right to continue their work in an at- 
mosphere of freedom, yet bearing a sense of re- 


sponsibility for unbiased teaching. The task of 
helping to develop competent participants in a 
democratic society is a teaching liability. If 
teachers would work toward that objective they 
could restore public confidence in them. Biased 
teaching is subject to penalty under the 1947 
law. While the new laws pose restrictions on 
teachers’ political activities outside the school, 
the wise teacher can still perform his civic duty 
and avoid unnecessary friction. 

The education committees, which will have to 
adjudge cases or administer disciplinary action 
to those brought before them, should be politi- 
cally neutral if justice is to be observed. If the 
committees become the tools of the government 
or agents for the education ministry, then neu- 
trality will not prevail. Essentially the com- 
mittees should be the friend and protector of the 
teachers. 

Insofar as the JTU is concerned, it should 
acknowledge that the laws are basically a cen- 
sure of union activities and policies. While the 
JTU had a legal right to lobby against legisla- 
tive action considered harmful to its cause, the 
militant methods it used to influence public 
opinion ultimately resulted in narrowing its 
field of activity. Some unionists have defended 
their actions in the name of academic freedom, 
forgetting their own violations of this belief in 
abusing impressionable students by mixing their 
own brand of political beliefs with the Japanese 
version of the three R’s. 

As a sidelight on the JTU position, represen- 
tatives at the scheduled convention of the union, 
which by coincidence immediately followed pas- 
sage of the bills, criticized the Kyoto chapter 
for putting the JTU in a bad light when debate 
on the bills was at the critical point. Nearly 
60% of the 2,000 representatives in attendance 
were reported to have supported the official JTU 
view that the Kyoto chapter erred, particularly 
in exploiting the students in the struggle. 
Odachi had considered attending the meeting to 
explain the government’s stand but cancelled his 
plan upon advice of the JTU chairman. He 
intimated that Odachi’s presence might well stir 
up an unforeseen incident in view of the union’s 
strong opposition to the bills. 

Perhaps the most effective teacher-wide strat- 
egy now for the JTU is to come forward with 
practical, constructive recommendations for 
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teachers to follow, helping them reach objectives 
of educational neutrality without lessening their 
primary mission. At the same time, their pro- 
gram should be designed to regain public con- 
fidence in teachers. More than that, the JTU 
should co-ordinate action to prevent government 
reactionaries from finding a need to invoke the 
new laws or to incur the necessity for more 


restrictive legislation. Education is the most 
influential expedient to gear Japan for its crit- 
ical role in the Far East. To achieve this de- 


sign the obvious alternative now is for an ap- 
pearance of demonstrative and influential lead- 
ership within the JTU. The other alternative 
would only lead toward a mockery of the sacri- 
ficees made within the past decade. 


Academic Credit and the Foreign 
Study Tour 


By WILLIAM REITZ 
Wayne University, Detroit, Mich. 


Tux GRANTING of academic credit in connection 
with travel-study arrangements is ultimately a 
question of institutional educational policy ; there 
is virtually no agreement at present as to the 
meaning of standards, course requirements, credit 
hours, residence requirements, transcripts, certi- 
fication, and other administrative paraphernalia. 
If ‘‘credit’’ means certification of achievement, 
modern education faces the problem of no longer 
having simple, clear-cut definitions nor absolute 
standards by which achievement is to be evalu- 
ated. The Carnegie Foundation Study of 1938 
demonstrated this variability only too clearly. 
Traditionally, colleges and universities held to 
the views represented by a Flexner or a Hutchins, 
namely, that achievement must be measured in 
terms of ‘‘pure’’ scholarship or a deep, sequential 
search for and mastery of knowledge. Since the 
advent of the 20th century, however, the larger 
proportion of students come to college with pur- 
poses other than those of the ‘‘medieval”’ scholar, 
the prospective academy teacher, university pro- 
fessor, theologian, lawyer, or pure research 
worker. Today, marks and credits certify vari- 
ous kinds of goals and many types of achieve- 
ment which cannot be determined or should not 
be measured in terms of the traditional, academic 
professions or in the light of an aristocratic, elite 
philosophy of education. The tragedy of this 
diversity is that, instead of recognizing the broad- 
ening horizons of an atomic world, some educa- 
tional leaders and college administrators still at- 
tempt to force upon 85% of their students that 
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which might possibly be accomplished by a select 
15%. 

College educators with a realistic eye toward 
the future have acknowledged the division of 
purpose in higher education and are making in- 
telligent provisions for the demands of the New 
Age. Were it not for the acceptance of newer 
goals and newer methods of realizing them, as 
well as recognition of the new phases of the edu- 
cational process, such as ‘‘general,’’ ‘‘profes- 
sional,’ ‘‘graduate,’’ and ‘‘adult’’ education, 
most institutions of higher learning would have 
had to close their doors long ago or would have 
become wholly inadequate to the needs of the 
majority of their students and the democratic 
society which supports them. 

Modern education, no longer merely identified 
with the aims of ‘‘pure’’ scholarship, has recog- 
nized that growth in ‘‘self-realization,’’ ‘‘human 
relationships,’’ ‘‘economic efficiency,’’ ‘‘civic 
responsibility,’’ and the ‘‘loyalties of free man’’ 
are worthy objectives toward which to reorgan- 
ize school and college curricula. 

To fulfill these new aims and objectives, new 
teaching methodologies have evolved. The labo- 
ratory experiment has been paralleled with work 
in the field; the seminar, with the workshop ; the 
lecture-discussion, with the ‘‘clinic’’; the black- 
board has been supplemented with a heavy reli- 
ance upon audio-visual aids; and the study tour 
has taken its place as a variant of the field trip 
and is a unique medium for bringing the student 
into firsthand contact with the cultural, social, 
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political, and economic problems of a shrinking 
world. In fact, the rapid and continued accept- 
ance of the study tour as an effective, didactical 
* means has been phenomenal. 

The Wilcox study’ shows that, between 1946 
and 1951, 102 American colleges and universities 
sponsored travel courses granting academic credit 
as a part of their summer school programs. A 
survey conducted by Pan American World Air- 
ways during the summer of 1954 further sup- 
ported this trend. Results of this survey indi- 
eated that 137 or 11.3% of institutions of higher 
learning in the United States granted academic 
credit in connection with study tours, and that 
a total of 347 or 28.6% offered professional recog- 
nition for educational travel. The work of the 
Council on Student Travel and the National 
Council on Educational Travel would indicate 
that the benefits derived from travel-study are 
solid ones and worthy of recognition by colleges 
and universities. 

In the college curriculum, there are many stud- 
ies, the objectives of which are naturally suited 
to the framework of the study tour, e.g., art his- 
tory, contemporary art, literature, music, govern- 
ment, geography, geology, anthropology, and 
comparative education. 

Comparative education, in particular, can be 


effectively studied and taught by means of the 
study tour for the reason that both traditional 
and newer objectives can be readily accomplished. 
The panoramic viewing of educational systems 
in various countries lends itself to the European 
approach of comparing organizations and prac- 


tices. Reading, lectures, and briefings en route 
will fulfill the ‘‘Kandelian’’ ideal of relating 
organization and practice to conditioning factors 
—historical, political, and economic. Further- 
more, some of the objectives so important to the 
education of the New Age, such as international 
understanding, wide cultural contacts, and ¢o- 
operative living and study can be realized most 
excellently by a well-designed study tour. 

There is no need, at this time, to enumerate and 
evaluate the features of an effective study tour, 
inasmuch as these elements have been so well set 
forth in the survey material of the Wilcox study. 
Good travel arrangements and a comprehensive 
pre- and post-tour orientation program under- 
built with instructional materials are a sine qua 
non. Equally, if not more important, is the role 


1N. J. Wilcox, “Educational Travel Courses for Teach- 
ers” (Dansville, N. Y.: F. A. Owen, 1953), p. 5. 
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of the tour director. Indeed, few scholars would 
qualify as effective tour leaders. Naturally, in- 
dividual tours vary greatly in terms of good 
travel features and dynamic leadership, but does 
not this also apply to college classes and college 
instructors? Given time and encouragement, im- 
provements in quality can be developed. Per- 
haps the Council on Educational Travel should 
undertake the accrediting of college study tours. 
Colleges themselves are required to maintain 
standards set by accrediting agencies; study 
tours, as a part of the educational process, would 
also profit from some type of standardization. 

It is true, of course, that many so-called ‘‘study 
tours’’ are laden with touristic or pleasure ob- 
jectives, for who has not seen the brochures which 
invite the student-traveler with prospects of ‘‘ad- 
venture, excitement, and romance’’? Obviously, 
tours which only emphasize the ‘‘vacation’’ as- 
pects of a summer abroad should not carry the 
promise of academic credit. Credit on a study 
tour must be earned through an organized study 
program including written work and not merely 
granted to the student for participation or by 
allowing him to submit his ‘‘impressions’’ in the 
form of a journal or diary. On the other hand, 
however, one should be able to discern the pro- 
motional aspects of a bona fide study tour. The 
recruitment problem for a tour director is quite 
radically different from that of the classroom 
instructor whose classes are organized by the 
college administration and are waiting for him 
on the first day of the summer school session. 

The study tour provides a comprehensive, ‘‘on- 
the-spot’’ exploration of chosen problems and 
areas of study or professional activity, and, 
therefore, offers educational advantages that are 
without parallel. The multifarious opportunities 
for firsthand study of life and institutions, of 
people and leaders in the countries visited, ean 
rarely be equalled by the vicarious, insular ex- 
perience of the average summer school classroom. 
Why should narrow academic work in the class- 
room per se be weighted more than the extensive 
experiences offered in a classroom called ‘‘Eu- 
rope’? Rather, should not this question be 
asked: How can an institution of higher learn- 
ing grant credit for work completed within the 
limited confines of the traditional classroom and 
doubt the benefits derived from broader experi- 
ences gained in the community, the nation, the 
world, which await the student within the frame- 
work of a study tour? 
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Re-educating Mau Mau Detainees 


By ALASTAIR MATHESON 


Department of Information, Nairobi, Kenya 


Ox» THE BROAD, bush-covered plains which 
stretch out from Mount Kenya’s southern flank 
towards the elephant country of the Tana River, 
thousands of minor Mau Mau supporters in 
Kenya are today being given another chance. 
These men, all detainees under the Emergency 
Regulations, are working their passages back to 
society. When they are cleaned of the filth and 
obscenity which surround Mau Mau, they will 
become again useful citizens of Kenya. They are 
undergoing ‘‘rehabilitation,’’ one of the chief in- 
gredients of which is voluntary hard work under 
strict discipline. Its effect, however, is more 
psychological than physical. 

This is no attempt to get public works done 
cheaply. Projects on which these detainees are 


working cost more—and take longer—than if 


done by machinery. All work is voluntary and 
is paid for at the ordinary market rates. There 
are almost 50,000 men from the Kikuyu and 
neighboring Embu and Meru tribes in camps all 
over Kenya. These are the waverers—men who 
were duped into joining the terrorists. Most of 
them have taken, in some cases by force, at least 
one of the revolting Mau Mau oaths, binding 
them to kill if ordered to do so. 

Some 10,000 of them are now working wonders 
in the Kikuyu districts of Fort Hall, Nyeri, and 
Kiambu to the north of Nairobi. But the biggest 
rehabilitation project is sited on the Mwea plains 
south of Mount Kenya in the Embu district. 
This area has room for many more people, but 
lacks enough water. Detainees are constructing 
two large canals leading off from the Thiba and 
Nyaminda Rivers. The water which these canals 
will carry will flood large areas of the plains for 
growing rice. 

Rice is an entirely new crop for this part of 
Africa, but just as this will be a bold agricul- 
tural experiment, so is the whole attempt at try- 
ing to redeem these men whose minds have been 
systematically poisoned by Mau Mau over the 
years. 

A re-education program is being pursued 
through libraries, papers, radio, public address, 
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tape recorders, literacy classes, recreation hand- 
crafts, and agricultural training, and the re- 
habilitation authorities work in close harmony 
with the various religious denominations. 

Encouraging developments taking place in 
these rehabilitation camps point to a more hope- 
ful future if only the majority of the detainees 
follow the first few who have seen their mistakes. 
These work camps are no prisons, and every 
effort is made to ensure that inmates are not al- 
lowed to sit and brood. The whole stress is the 
other way, to try and give the detainces confi- 
dence in themselves. 

The next phase is about to be implemented. 
This is reuniting the men with their wives and 
families—a large and complicated undertaking, 
but not beyond the abilities of the Kenya admin- 
istration to tackle. It cannot be rushed, how- 
ever, for to reunite a family where the wife is 
even more fanatical in support of terrorism than 
her husband is no solution to Kenya’s problems. 

In the nucleus of rehabilitation staff which 
Kenya has already built up, she has been for- 
tunate in finding men of high calibre, some of 
them settlers who have left their farms to help 
in the emergency. They realize that the 1,250,- 
000 strong Kikuyu tribe cannot simply be writ- 
ten off, but that if Kenya is to solve her emer- 
gency, these people, difficult though they may 
be to wean from Mau Mau, must be made to 
stand on their own feet—and firmly this time— 
if Kenya is ever to free herself from the erip- 
pling expenditure now hampering progress and 
national development. 

And while some of the Mwea detainees are 
busily engaged on digging a canal, others are 
making furniture, building bridges, making nets, 
or gardening—all depending on their own apti- 
tudes. 

The project at Mwea is to be a vast one. On 
the irrigated land will be settled no less than 
15,000 families, totaling around 50,000 people. 
First priority will be for the loyal Kikuyu, but 
detainees will have the balance. Up on the slopes 





of Mount Kenya itself another project is about 
to begin—clearing bracken from unused land as 
a prelude to introducing a dairy industry. 

The government is determined that, despite all 
the damage caused by terrorism, the Kikuyu peo- 


ple themselves can work together to improve 
their own land and introduce new methods of 
living and earning in the hope that a more stable, 
contented society may emerge from the present 
troubles. 


Frank Words to Alumni 


By MONROE E. DEUTSCH 


Vice-President and Provost Emeritus 
University of California 


Even w rHese pAys when the study of Latin 
is no longer ordinarily required, the terms 
alumnus and alma mater are in general use. 
The two words have, of course, a common root 
—the college is ‘‘the nourishing mother,’’ the 
graduate is ‘‘the one nurtured.’’ Obviously, 
for the care she has given, there should be a 
sense of obligation on the part of the graduate. 
To be sure, he has many other obligations, but 
he should not lose his sense of obligation to the 
Alma Mater that educated and trained him. 

First and foremost, he should support the 
ideals for which the institution exists. All too 
often alumni forget this and think primarily of 
the trimmings of the college, its extracurricular 
activities, rather than its real work, that which 
caused its creation and justifies its existence. 

Certainly one of their functions should be to 
act as a liaison between the college and the com- 
munity in which they reside. They should them- 
selves keep constantly informed concerning its 
activities and serve, so to speak, as its public 
relations men and women. 

It is high time that our alumni cease to think 
of the college as primarily an athletic institution. 
Of course in this, as in many other respects, 
they are merely accepting the popular point of 
view which magnifies sports and sets its heroes 
upon a pedestal. No doubt, in various parts of 
the country alumni have sullied the good name 
of their Alma Mater by buying, in one form or 
another, students of athletic ability. They pur- 
chase them by outright salaries, by gifts of auto- 
mobiles, by jobs to relatives, by so-called loans, 
and in countless other ways. No penalty should 
be too severe for those who thus disgrace the 
name of the nourishing mother. It must be ad- 
mitted that some colleges themselves resort to 
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such dishonest procedures and that college au- 
thorities have shown a lack of backbone in deal- 
ing with such offenses—indeed, at times they 
tend to condone them, thinking that athletic 
victories redound to the credit of their institu- 
tion. Certainly intercollegiate sport is excel- 
lent—but let it be truly intercollegiate, not in- 
termonetary. College presidents should use a 
broom on these scandals, but they need, and de- 
serve, the support of alumni. 

Athletics have distracted the public from a 
proper attitude toward our colleges, have as- 
suredly caused the men on teams to lose many 
of the advantages which a college offers, and 
have distorted the thinking of the student body. 
Instead of following the current, alumni should 
set themselves firmly in opposition. 

Alumni rarely realize the debt that is due 
their teachers. Of course, when alumni get to- 
gether, they love to tell stories of their pro- 
fessors’ idiosyncrasies. But the real work of the 
faculty is seldom understood. When a professor 
is invited to attend a reunion banquet, the one 
selected is likely not to be among the greatest 
members of the faculty but one who has made 
himself ‘‘one of the boys.’’ When some 40 
years ago I was a student at the University of 
Berlin, I was struck by the fact that the book- 
stores about the university sold postcards bear- 
ing the pictures of the eminent members of the 
faculty. We have pictures of the varsity teams 
and of the athletic coaches. 

A very practical aspect of alumni service is 
financial support of the college. In the case of 
public institutions, alumni can be unofficial 
agents to tell state senators and assemblymen in 
their own districts facts about the college un- 
known to the officials. Not all legislators under- 
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stand the function and nature of such an in- 
stitution. Legislators should be informed of 
what the alumni think and know of their college 
and of the contributions which the institution 
and its alumni are making to the state. 

Alumni should also express their sense of 
obligation to their Alma Mater by money gifts 
or in other ways. The alumni constitute only a 
fraction of the population of the state, but all 
the people of the state paid for their education. 
In general, what an individual pays in taxes to 
the state, and the fraction of that sum allocated 
to a state educational institution, is but a tiny 
portion of what the education of the individual 
cost. 

I have urged that alumni learn what their 
colleges are doing and act as their representa- 
tives to the public. There are those—far too 
reckless in their charges—who assail our colleges 
as hotbeds of communism, centers of subversive 
activities. Let me at once make clear that I 
should refuse, without question, to appoint a 
Communist to teach on any university or col- 
lege faculty. 

But—and this is the significant point—the 
charge that our colleges are filled with them is 
a brazen lie, a lie of the type that was Hitler’s 
favorite. And it is accepted by the stupid and 
reactionary who cannot distinguish between 
liberalism and communism and in their hearts 
do not believe in freedom of speech. Such 
charges are aimed to besmirch our institutions 
of higher learning, to cause people to hesitate 
to send their sons and daughters to them, to 
reduce state support and curtail gifts to private 
institutions, to allow self-seeking politicians to 
pry into their affairs and to win support because 
of their claimed exposure of communist influence 
in our colleges. With all their strength, alumni 
should defend the colleges against those who 
are seeking to harm all our institutions. Pro- 
fessors must be free or we shall not have a true 
university. 

At times I wonder whether some of our 
alumni journals are not themselves timorous and 
frightened. Criticism is wholesome and helpful. 
But it seems that some journals are subservient 
to the college authorities and do not dare criti- 
cize anything the president or trustees may do. 
The college is benefited if the journal honestly 
points out errors or shortcomings in the insti- 
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tution. Freedom of speech exists, I take it, 
for such publications also, and they perform 
their highest function when they dare to speak 
out. They should never regard themselves as 
lackeys of the university authorities or the 
athletic authorities. 

Alumni should not conceive of the college as 
merely the training ground for certain voca- 
tions or professions. Its function as furnishing 
an education that broadens the mind and 
heightens the judgment of those who come to it 
must never be forgotten or minimized. We do 
not live our lives merely as lawyers or physi- 
cians or engineers. 

Since we are educating students for life in a 
democratic society, we should seek to destroy 
any divisions in the student body based on 
ancestry, color, or religion. If college men and 
women set up such barriers—such iron curtains 
—how can we expect society as a whole to treat 
all men and women as equal and to give them 
an equal chance in the world? I feel sure that 
discrimination within colleges influences certain 
clubs outside of college walls to set up barriers 
of this kind. 

My fundamental thesis (which should, I am 
sure, be that of all college graduates) is that 
alumni should constantly think of the well-being 
of the college, and their primary duty—their 
only duty—as alumni is to do everything in 
their power to foster the good of their Alma 
Mater. The college as an educational institution 
should come first, and alumni should do what is 
possible to improve and better it. 

Alumni must realize that the award of a 
degree does not signify that their education has 
been completed, that they have acquired a store 
of knowledge sufficient for the rest of their lives. 
Too often, our alumni, through inertia or desire 
to avoid being regarded as ‘‘high-brow,’’ strive 
to be as like the vast majority of their fellow 
townsmen as possible—in dress, in specch, and in 
reading. They owe a duty to Alma Mater to make 
use of the foundation she has given them. And 
they owe a duty to their country and to society as 
a whole constantly to extend their knowledge and 
to employ it with wisdom and understanding. 

The university is the heart of our society. 
And to its support alumni are pledged by the 
very degrees they have been granted. 
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Sharing Educational Experience in 


the Americas 


By CLIFFORD P. ARCHER 
University of Minnesota 


hs Marcu, 1954, the arrival of 23 educators 
from Central and South America for nine 
months’ study at the International Center for 
Rural Education, University of Minnesota, gave 
an opportunity for experimentation with a spe- 
cial program. The group, ranging in age from 
22 to 52 years, included rural normal school 
teachers and principals, supervisors in +he min- 
istries of education, directors or superintendents 
of school systems, and classroom teachers. Eight 
were graduates of four-year normal schools pre- 
ceded by high-school graduation; seven com- 
pleted a normal school preceded only by six 
grades of elementary schooling; three had high- 
school and university preparation; and the rest 
completed high schools with trade school educa- 
tion. Three had no professional preparation for 
teaching, but all had had teaching experience. 
The four countries represented in the group— 
Bolivia, Ecuador, Nicaragua, and Honduras— 
have rural populations which are primarily In- 
dian or mestizo. Economic conditions are poor; 
illiteracy is common; thousands of teachers are 
not professionally educated; and school attend- 
ance in rural areas is low. Formal rote-learning 
methods are all too common and democratic class- 
room practices are rare. School buildings are 
inadequate and teaching equipment and instruc- 
tional materials insufficient or non-existent. 
Through a discussion of needs, conditions in 
home countries, and the specific professional 
tasks of members, the following objectives of the 
program were formulated with the group and 
mimeographed in both Spanish and English: 
learn to work democratically together in the 
study of educational problems; secure a better 
understanding of human growth and develop- 
ment in the education of children; increase un- 
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derstanding of the necessity of integration of 
the educational program with community life 
and learn techniques for the study of community 
life needs; gain some understanding of curricu- 
lum organization in terms of child growth and 
community needs; study school practices which 
furnish leadership in helping people solve these 
problems of community living; increase under- 
standing of modern methods of teaching and how 
materials of instruction are prepared in terms 
of the child development approach to learning 
and individual differences ; study practices in or- 
ganization of teacher education and plan suit- 
able programs of pre-service and in-service edu- 
cation of teachers; learn to understand English 
to facilitate observation and learn to read pro- 
fessional literature in English; understand life, 
culture, and educational practices in the United 
States and foster friendships among nations; 
and help the North American to understand the 
way of life in the countries represented with 
respective contributions to the improvement of 
life in the western hemisphere. 

It became apparent that the group would have 
to be kept together if objectives were to be real- 
ized. Also, because of language difficulties, cul- 
tural differences, and educational background, 
participation in regular university classes would 
be a waste of time. Because time was short, the 
problem was to select the most essential experi- 
ences leading to more effective service upon re- 
turn home. 

The design of the program with the group was 
to attempt to accomplish several objectives in a 
single process. Seminars combined with obser- 
vations in schools and colleges, at health clinics, 
on farms, and in community centers covered 
techniques of child study, child development, 
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community surveys, agriculture, nutrition, 
health, sanitation, rural school curriculum and 
methods, illiteracy program for adults, craft- 
work, and teacher education. Seminars were 
conducted by the director and associate director 
who had experience in working in home coun- 
tries of participants. Over 30 consultants were 
brought in from the university and state. In- 
struction began in Spanish, but English was 
gradually introduced. Students were taught to 
read professional books in English which were 
related to discussions and observations. This 
was believed to be more important than speaking 
or writing English, as continued growth depends 
in part upon ability to read professional mate- 
rials. 

Committees of the group prepared plans for 
teacher education ; experiences in teacher educa- 
tion in Egypt and the Philippines were brought 
in for consideration; and the programs in the 
United States were examined through visits to 
teachers’ colleges and through reading and dis- 
cussion. 

For three months, two hours per day were de- 
voted to shop work in creative art related espe- 
cially to other school work ; making things needed 
for the schools and repair of equipment, as 
funds are often not available in home countries 
for purchasing ; home industries or craftwork in 
weaving, ceramics, jewelry making, and leather- 
craft, using materials available in home coun- 
tries; and school construction and planning. 
The teacher in rural communities of these coun- 
tries can do much to help improve the economic 
life of the people through education of children 
and adults to produce artistic products for the 
market. The teacher is also the leader who helps 
plan and construct school buildings in rural 
areas. The members of the group drew school- 
building plans and constructed a school-building 
model with furniture and equipment suited to 
conditions at home. 

Besides many other schools, Indian schools in 
Minnesota and New Mexico were visited. <A 
culminating field trip of 24 days included irri- 
gated farms in Colorade; Indian schools, com- 
munities, and farms in New Mexico; and Berea 
College and the mountain schools of Kentucky. 
They saw how small home industries contribute 
to the economic life of the people and how people 
work together to improve schools and communi- 
ties. 
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Evaluation was attempted by the following 
measures administered at the beginning and end 
of the program: Spanish translation of the Min- 
nesota Teacher-Pupil Attitude Inventory; atti- 
tudes toward the function of the school, devel- 
oped with the group; sociometric techniques as 
basis for study of interrelationships; and check 
lists on attitudes toward American culture, life, 
and customs. The mean and standard deviation 
of gains on the Minnesota Teacher-Pupil Atti- 
tude Inventory were 13.09 and 3.81, respectively, 
and were statistically significant. The correla- 
tion between scores on arrival and those just 
before leaving was .80. The final scores on ‘‘ At- 
titudes Toward the Function of the School’’ and 
the ‘‘Minnesota Inventory’’ correlated .7993. 
Leadership within the group emerged as shown 
by sociometric techniques used. There were two 
such leaders at the beginning of the program 
and six in the end. Attitudes toward American 
life, culture, and customs were excellent, but 
more discriminating techniques are needed to 
assess these changes adequately. 

The difficulties of language and educational 
concepts and culture lead to the conclusion that 
many foreign students cannot profit from classes 
organized for North Americans. Selection of 
people for leadership in rural education often 
means that they must come from rural areas of 
their countries or they will not work in rural 
districts when they return; yet in many of those 
countries English is not taught in rural schools. 
Consequently, candidates for training must often 
be selected with a limited knowledge of English 
if help is to reach the remote areas. A group 
education program can be set up in the United 
States so as to take the students where they are 
in development and help them to meet their 
needs.. Such a program must begin in their 
own language. Candidates for such programs 
will need to have strong professional interest, 
high intelligence, and homogeneous vocational 
goals. This calls for the full time of those in 
charge, because personal, friendly guidance is a 
necessary part of such a program. Small de- 
tails are very important in the development of 
favorable attitudes. A well-integrated program 
that helps meet both personal and professional 
needs can yield rich returns in development and 
lasting friendship among peoples. 
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Needed: A New Educational Encyclopedia 


THE RECENT APPEARANCE of the fourth and 
final volume of the ‘‘Lexikon der Padagogik’’ 
(Freiburg im Breisgau: Herder Verlag, 1952- 
55) should give American specialists in educa- 
tion abundant grounds for some serious thinking. 
Edited by Heinrich Rombach under the co-spon- 
sorship of the Deutsches Institut fiir wissen- 
schaftliche Paidagogik’’ (Miinster) and the In- 
stitut fiir Vergleichende Erziehungswissenschaft 
(Salzburg), this encyclopedia embraces the re- 
cent ideas and practices, as well as the historical 
backgrounds and foreign developments, in the 
various branches of education and related fields. 
It is remarkable for such a publication to be 
planned and executed during a period of politi- 
cal, economic, and social reconstruction in a land 
so recently immersed in postwar chaos and con- 
fusion. 

This brings to mind the three-volume ‘‘Lexi- 
kon der Paidagogik’’ (Bern: A. Francke Verlag, 
1950-52), a Swiss encyclopedia of similar scope 
which features the contributions of many foreign 
educationists. Mention might be made of an- 
other German work, the fourth edition of Wil- 
helm Hehlmann’s diminutive ‘‘Worterbuch der 
Padagogik’’ (Stuttgart: Alfred Kroner Verlag, 
1953), formerly known as ‘‘Padagogisches Wor- 
terbuch.’’ Since 1950, the date of publication 
of the internationally unique ‘‘ Encyclopedia of 
Educational Research’’ (New York: Macmillan), 
edited by Walter S. Monroe, not a single educa- 
tional encyclopedia has appeared in the United 
States or indeed in the Anglo-Saxon world. 

Things were not always so. The seeker after 
educational information can still profit by con- 
sulting Paul Monroe’s ‘‘A Cyclopedia of Educa- 
tion’’ (5 volumes, 1911-13) and Foster Wat- 
son’s ‘‘The Encyclopedia and Dictionary of 
Education’’ (4 volumes, 1921-22). But both 
excellently edited works, the American and the 
British, are very much out of date. Even the 
Rivlin-Schueler ‘‘ Encyclopedia of Modern Edu- 
cation’’ (1943), which was of very limited use- 
fulness to begin with, is now behind the times. 
The only favorable news along these lines is the 
forthcoming revision of the ‘‘ Dictionary of Edu- 
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cation’? (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1945), under 
the editorship of Carter V. Good. 

With Americans in so many fields of educa- 
tion, it is surprising—even embarrassing—that 
they have failed to produce a new general edu- 
cational encyclopedia or even a revision of Paul 
Monroe’s reference work in over 40 years. The 
times, it would seem, call for an authoritative 
work on all phases of education, native and for- 
eign, present and past. <A project of this nature 
should be significant enough to attract funds 
from some foundation. Perhaps several educa- 
tional associations and fraternities might be in- 
duced to lend their efforts to a co-operative 
undertaking. At the very least, a volume of 
substantial scope and depth should be published 
as a supplement to Monroe’s ‘‘ Cyclopedia.’’ 

This is not the first time that a plea has been 
made for an educational encyclopedia. In re- 
cent years, Professor Robert B. Sutton of the 
Ohio State University has perhaps been the most 
outspoken advocate of a new reference work. 
The educational profession, and all others who 
are concerned with educational problems, must 
initiate a campaign in behalf of an encyclopedia 
which will offer enlightenment in convenient 
form on many of the perplexing questions in 
education and associated areas.—W. W. B. 


EXTENSION EDUCATION FOR 
OVERSEAS. SERVICE 


A RECENT Ford Foundation grant of $500,000 
will enable Cornell University to expand next 
fall its graduate Division of Extension Educa- 
tion to help promote extension service abroad. 
The project will give selected leaders advanced 
training in the processes of extension education 
which are adaptable to overseas countries. It 
will emphasize the educational, psychological, 
and cultural problems which must be solved to 
achieve an acceptance of agricultural and related 
technology in economically underdeveloped areas. 

American and foreign students will be chosen 
from land-grant colleges, foreign institutions, 
and other agencies responsible for training ex- 
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tension leaders to serve outside the United States. 
After two semesters of study on the Cornell cam- 
pus, they will spend three months gaining first- 
hand knowledge by visits to other countries. 
They will then return to their own institutions 
and help train leaders for extension work abroad. 

Besides regular seminars and courses in exten- 
sion education, students will take graduate work 
in agriculture, home economics, anthropology, 
sociology, public administration, philosophy, edu- 
cational psychology, economics, industrial edu- 
cation, and nutrition. 


THE LIBERIA-UNESCO FUNDAMENTAL 
EDUCATION CENTER 


UNESCO—The first class of 32 teachers grad- 
uated in June, 1955, from the fundamental edu- 
cation center at Klay in the Liberian back coun- 
try, according to B. L. Manjunath, former vice- 
chancellor of Mysore University and head of 
Unesco’s technical assistance mission to Liberia. 

The students of the graduating class have re- 
ceived specialized training over one year in 
health, agriculture, and community development 
as well as in primary school teaching methods. 
They will return to their home villages scat- 
tered throughout Liberia to run primary schools, 
which will also serve as outposts in Liberia’s 
campaign to raise rural living standards. The 


Klay center, one of three now being operated in 
Africa and Asia with Unesco technical assist- 
ance, is located 20 miles north of Monrovia, cap- 
ital of Liberia. It has already succeeded in 
opening 19 primary schools with an enrollment 
of 700 pupils in villages of the Klay district. 


INDUSTRY’S AID TO HIGHER 
EDUCATION 


TEN REASONS why industrial concerns estab- 
lish aid-to-education programs were outlined on 
May 13 by James S. Zievers, vice-president, In- 
dustrial Filter and Pump Manufacturing Co., 
Chicago, to a group of Midwest educators meet- 
ing at Illinois Institute of Technology. Mr. Ziev- 
ers, who described the reasons as ‘‘a combination 
of selfish and philanthropic motives,’’ listed them 
as follows: to ‘‘act like a big outfit,’’ to keep up 
with competitors, to benefit college-age children 
of company officials who can use the scholarships, 
to advertise, to utilize surplus money, to train 
young people for later employment by the com- 
pany, to stimulate thinking about problems with 
which the company is concerned, to assist the in- 
dustry in which the company is engaged against 
the inroads of competitors in closely allied lines, 
to aid the country as a whole, and to help worthy 
students. 





Appointments, Promotions, 
Resignations, Retirements 


Homer Lee Sutton, assistant in serials and docu- 
ments division, City College of New York Library, 
named librarian, Parsons College (Fairfield, Iowa). 


Kenneth Murdock, former dean, faculty of arts and 
sciences, succeeds Philip Rhinelander as chairman, 
General Education Committee, Harvard University. 
Other appointments include: Paul H. Buck, Francis 
Lee Higginson Professor of History; Carl J. Fried- 
rich, Eaton Professor of the Science of Government; 
V. O. Key, Jr., Jonathan Trumbull Professor of 
American History and Government; Milton Katz, 
Henry L. Stimson Professor of Law; John E. Jeuck, 
Robert L. Wolff, and Frank Freidel, Jr., professors 
of business administration and the latter two, of his- 
tory, respectively; and Zeph Stewart and John Ward, 
associate professors of Greek and Latin and of music, 
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respectively. Pitirim A. Sorokin will retire as profes- 
sor of sociology on Aug. 31. 

Faculty appointments, Yale University, include: Ed- 
mund §. Morgan, professor of history; John E. Dirks, 
associate professor of religion in higher education; 
Robert N. Beck, visiting assistant professor of philos- 
ophy; and Gerard P. Kok, associate director, Yale’s 
Institute of Far Eastern Languages. 

Harlan W. Gilmore, William J. Griffith, and John P. 
Dyer advanced in rank to professorships of sociology 
and the latter two, of history, respectively, Tulane 
University (New Orleans, La.). 

Harold Stevens, associate professor of neurology, 
Georgetown University (Washington, D. C.), named 
professor of neurology, the George Washington Uni- 
versity. 

University of Notre Dame announces the following 
promotions: to professorships, Gerhart Niemeyer 
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(political science), Matthew A. Fitzsimons and Wil- 
liam O. Shanahan (history), and John F. Nims and 
Richard T. Sullivan (English) ; to associate professor- 
ships, Richard E. Ball and Thomas P. Bergin (busi- 
ness administration), Frederick S. Beckman (art), 
Rev. Ferdinand L. Brown, C.S.C. (mathematics), 
William M. Burke and Mortimer J. Donovan (Eng- 
lish), Edward A. Fischet (journalism), Paul A. Mon- 
tavon (economies, and Paul S. Stokely (biology) ; and 
to assistant professorships, Robert M. Browne and 
Joseph M. Duffy (English), John E. Hughes (sociol- 
ogy), Bernard P. Norling (history), Michael S. Pap 
(political science), Donald W. Seelye (business ad- 
ministration), and Rev. Bernard E. Shanley (reli- 
gion). 

Among the faculty members promoted to professor- 
ships at Mount Holyoke College (South Hadley, 
Mass.) are: Peter Viereck and Norma Adams (his- 
tory) and Ruth Lawson and Donald G. Morgan (poli- 
tical science). 

Luis Monguio, William Gaw, Elizabeth Pope, and 
Muriel Thorne advanced in rank to professorships of 
Romance languages and of art, to associate professor- 
ship of English, and to assistant professorship of 
home economies, respectively, Mills College (Oakland, 
Calif.). 


Louise Pettibone Smith, professor emeritus of Bibli- 
eal history, Wellesley (Mass.) College, appointed 
Robert D. Campbell Visiting Professor of Religion, 
Wells College (Aurora, N. Y.), 1955-56 academic 
year. 

Frank H. Knight, professor of social studies and 
philosophy, University of Chicago, will be Distin- 
guished Visiting Lecturer in Social Science, Basie Col- 
lege, Michigan State University, during the fall term 
of 1955. 


George L. Mosse, associate professor of history, Uni- 
versity of Iowa, named associate professor of history, 
University of Wisconsin, effective this Sept. 


John H. Nicholson, director, division of instruction, 
Kansas State Department of Education, appointed 
associate professor of education, University of Kansas, 
effective Sept. 1. 


Frederick Wezeman, chief librarian, Oak Park (IIl.) 
Public Library, will assume duties as associate profes- 
sor of library science, University of Minnesota, Sept. 1. 


Nathan Nichols and James H. Powell named associate 
professor of physics and assistant professor of mathe- 
matics, respectively, Western Michigan College (Kala- 
mazoo). 


Among the appointments at Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology (Cambridge) are: assistant professors, 
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A. Noam Chomsky (modern languages), Louis N. 
Howard (mathematics), and Herbert M. Jenkins 
(economics) ; and instructors, Bruce Levenberg (biol- 
ogy) and Edwin S. Mills (economies and social sci- 
ence). 

Montgomery B. Angell, Jr., graduate assistant in 
German, Yale University, appointed instructor in 
German, Trinity College (Hartford, Conn.). 

Winfield D. Armentrout will retire as vice-president, 
Colorado State College of Education, at the close of 
the summer term to become professor of education and 
consultant to the faculty, Colorado Woman’s College 
(Denver). 


Recent Deaths 

Walter L. Cheney, 65, professor of physics, the 
George Washington University, July 6. 

Howard C. Shaub, 63, head, department of mathe- 
matics, Washington and Jefferson College (Washing- 
ton, Pa.), July 20. 

Robert L. Cooke, 66, chairman, division of educa- 
tion, Wheaton (Ill.) College, July 23. 

Stanley Morrison, 63, professor of law, Stanford 
University (Calif.), July 24. 
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Belges. Pp.128. De Sikkel, Rue Lamoriniére, 116, 
Anvers, Belgium. 1954. 100 fr. par an. 

® 


REDFIELD, ROBERT. The Educational Experi- 
ence. Pp. 61. Fund for Adult Edueation, Pasa- 
dena, Calif. 1955. 

* 

RIDENOUR, NINA. Building Self-Confidence in 
Children. Pp. 47. Illustrated. Science Research 
Associates, Chicago 10. 1954. 50 cents. 

e 


ROMEIN, TUNIS. Education and Responsibility. 
Pp. 210. University of Kentucky Press, Lexing- 
ton, Ky. 1955. $3.50. 

8 

The Sargent Guide to Summer Camps. Pp. 136. Por- 

ter Sargent, Boston 8, Mass. 1955. $1.10. 


An exciting tour of 


five ancient cultures 
with UNESCO 
experts as guides 


CHANGE 





Originally prepared by UNESCO 


and edited by MARGARET MEAD 


A provocative and authorita- 
tive study of Burma, Greece, 
the Palau Islands, Nigeria, and 
the Spanish Americans of New 
Mexico, showing the impact of 
Western technical advances on 
old and traditional ways of life 
in family relationships, child- 
birth and care, group customs, 
religion, and earning a living. 

Now for the first time avail- 
able in a 50¢ Mentor edition 
published by the New Amer- 
ican Library of World Litera- 
ture, Inc., leading publishers 


° of mass-distributed paper- 
Statistics in Southern Colleges and Universities. Pp. bound books. 
32. Southern Regional Education B 
Gs. 1955. g 1 oard, Atlanta, bad abadiile 
= 


THORPE, LOUIS P. Child Psychology and Devel- SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 
opment. Pp. 709. Ronald Press Co., New York 1834 Broadway 


10. 1955. $6.00. New York 23, N. Y. 
* 


TOOPS, MYRTLE D. Working in the Core Program 
in Burris Laboratory School. Pp. 60. Ball State 
Teachers College, Muncie, Ind. 1955. $1.00. 

* 
TRAWICK, BUCKNER B. World Literature. Vol. 


si py 373. Barnes & Noble, New York 3. 1955. 











FACULTY PLACEMENT SERVICE 


WALLIN, J. E. W. The Odyssey of a Psychologist. 
Pp. 243. The author, 311 Highland Ave., Lyndalia, 
Wilmington 4, Del. 1955. $3.00. 

* 


WALKER, HERBERT. Health in the Elementary 
School. Pp. 228. Ronald Press Co., New York 10. 
1955. $4.00. 


aN 
Secondary di \" College 
Elementary University 


BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU 
711-13 Witherspoon Bidg., 
Walnut and Juniper Su., 

° PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
Dr. Raymond Walters, 1932-1955. Pp. 16. Univer- Pennypacker 5-1223 
sity of Cincinnati, Ohio. 1955. 
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THE TUITION PLAN 


The method by which more than 400 
schools and colleges grant the conveni- 
ence of monthly payments while they 
receive their tuition and other fees in 
full at the beginning of the term. 


The Tuition Plan increases enroll- 
ments, reduces bookkeeping, and en- 
hances good will. 


A descriptive brochure will be sent 
to schools and colleges promptly upon 
request, 


THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 
347 Fifth Ave. New York 16, N. Y. 
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WHAT WILL THE COST OF LIVING BE 
WHEN | RETIRE ? 


How much will a new suit cost? A pair of shoes? 
The daily purchases at the grocery store? Books, 
travel, the other things that make the years of 
retirement worth while for the educator? 

Inflation is causing real hardship today for 
anyone who retired on a fixed income. He receives 
the same number of dollars in his pension check 
each month, but he has seen his purchasing power 
dwindling away in recent years. 

A pioneering type of annuity, available only to 
college staff members, now tries to do something 
about this problem. Educators may pay up to 50% 
of their annuity premiums to the new College 
Retirement Equities Fund; the balance to TIAA. 

Any employee of a college or university is eli- 
gible. Write for details; we employ no agents. 


TEACHERS INSURANCE AND 
ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 
COLLEGE RETIREMENT 
EQUITIES FUND 
522 Fifth Avenue New York 36, N. Y. 





TWO NEW TEXTS! 


COMMUNITY LEADERSHIP FOR 
PUBLIC EDUCATION 


by TRUMAN M. PIERCE, George Pea- 
body College for Teachers; EDWARD C. 
MERRILL, JR., and CRAIG WILSON, 
Southern State Cooperative Program in 
Educational Administration; and RALPH 
B. KIMBROUGH, University of Tennessee 


This new book examines the different types 
of people who live in the average American 
community. From there it moves to an 
analysis of formal and informal groups, 
and treats the various types of social forces 
which people use as vehicles for producing 
action. 

It pin-points the various types of social 
forces, examines leadership at work, and 
summarizes the emergency concept of com- 
munity and professional leadership which 
is the unifying thread running through the 
text. 

552” x 834” e 312 pages 
Published April, 1955 


HUMAN RELATIONS IN 
TEACHING: 
The Dynamics of Helping Children Grow 


by HOWARD LANE and MARY BEAU- 
CHAMP, New York University 


Here is a thoughtful and inspiring treat- 
ment of how teachers can help the young to 
live happily, productively, and securely in 
their world of today and tomorrow. 
Features include: simple and conversa- 
tional style, even when dealing with complex 
theories . . . illustrations taken directly 
from classrooms . . . realistic treatment of 
the relationship between the group and in- 


dividual well-being . . . helps correct some 
earlier writing which implied that the group 
is an end in itself... roles of group mem- 


bership, functioning, characteristics of vari- 
ous ages, physical requirements for group 
living are set forth in helpful, down-to-earth 
language. 


6”’x9” e 353 pages 


Published April, 1955 


PreitcMale 
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